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\ E acai pane the attention of all our 

readers who are interested in place 
names to a long and valuable article entitled 
‘Loca Sanctorum’ which will be found in 
Tom, xlviii, fase. i and ii of Analecta Bollan- 
diana. It traces the rise and development 


of the custom of associating the names of | 
' to the Journal of the Royal Horticultural 


saints with the dedication of a church, and 


then deals with the manner and degree in | 


which their names have thereby been intro- 
duced into place-nomenclature. The writer 
is well acquainted with the work of the Eng- 
lish Place-name Society, and quotes, for 
example, Professor Mawer’s elucidation of the 
suffix stow as resembling the Welsh llan, and 
indicating an old sanctuary or other place of 
worship—whereby Hibbaldstow comes to be 
recognized as the church consecrated in the 
name of St. Hygebeald, and Instow as belong- 
ing to St. John the Baptist. The countries 
in which the names of saints form most large 
an element in the place-names are the Latin 
and the Celtic. It may not be generally known 
that in ecclesiastical language prior to the 
year 1000 a.p. the word domnus was freely 
used as equivalent of sanctus. Accordingly, 
we find a number of old French towns having 
a name beginning with the syllable Dom or 


Dam. Dampierre and Domremy are easy 
enough to recognize; we are given a score 
of others less easy — thus: Donjeux and 


Dangeul, D. Georgius; Donstiennes and 
Domptail, D. Stephanus; Dompcevrin, D. 
Symphorianus, 

We noticed two corrections of popular false 
etymologies. The famous name Marmoutier 
has been explained as Martini monasterium ; 


it is in reality maior(em)—for maius—monas- | 


terium, A common Gallic place-name is Mar- 
terey, Martray or Martroy, popularly iden- 
tified with martyria, as if the places so 


| called, in spite of sini improb- 


ability, were sites of martyrdoms. The name, 
however, comes not from martyria but from 
martyretum «a word formed on the analogy 
of quercetum or arboretum, Excavations on 


| the site of a marterey have always shown that 


ae Temple Bar 7576). Sub- | 





this was a burial-place, and, that martyretum 
meant a collection of tombs, a cemetery ; 
whence it follows that the word martyrium 
had suffered change of meaning from 
““martyrdom ’’ to, simply, ‘‘ tomb.” On 
Montmartre our author easily enough estab- 
lishes the derivation from Mons Martyrum 
as against that from Mons Mercuri preferred 


| by M. Julien Havet. This does not mean 
that the name warrants the legend of martyr- 


dom at Montmartre of St. Denis and his 
companions. 


OW many people could tell off-hand what 
is the range of the Sweet Violet—Viola 


| odorata? Lieut.-Colonel E. Enver Todd, in 


the first instalment of the ‘ Short Survey of 
the Genus Viola’ which he is contributing 


Society, begins with this species (one of more 
than 500) and tells us that the southern 
frontier of its natural area, runs from the 
Canaries through Morocco, Sicily, Crete, the 
Crimea, the Lebanon, Caucasus and Iraq 
to Turkestan. North of this line it is only 
found in Europe (but not in European 
Russia). Widespread in other places of the 


| world, it has there been introduced. Colonel 


Todd tells us, too, that since the beginning 
of the century, much research has been done 
on the genus Viola, which has had for result 


/on the one hand to prove that many names 


are merely synonyms, but on the other to 
describe for the first time numerous fresh 
species. Two great difficulties somewhat try 
the classifier; first, the fact that the differ- 
ences between species are not distinct and 
clear-cut, so that the genus is to be thought 
of as composed rather of types or “ collective 
species’? than of individual species; and 
secondly, the continued ‘‘ manufacture of 
synonyms.”’ ‘‘ An explorer, for example, no 
further away than the Balearic Islands, 
comes across a Violet which he or she, with 
an imperfect knowledge of the whole of the 
literature of the genus, cannot exactly relate 
to any known species: immediately a new 
name is published.’’ Colonel Todd mention- 
ing the Sweet Violet ‘‘ yellow with violet 
spur,’’ praises it as ‘‘ an especially pretty 
form.’’ Certainly it is not so unkindly a 
creature as a blue rose, yet we feel it belongs 
to the same unblest category. 
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WE have had a little brochure sent to us— 

third of the series ‘ British Inns ’— 
which tells the history of The Beetle and 
Wedge at Moulsford-on-Thames, Berkshire. 
Mr, E. S. P. Haynes is the author. The 
photograph on the title-page shows how well 
worthy of attention is this pretty old build- 
ing by the river, It was probably, we are 
told, an offshoot of the old Priory, the ruins 
of which come down to it; but no historical 
information seems available, Perhaps some 
archeologist could poiit us to indications of 
antiquarian interest. Mr, Haynes informs 
us that it is the inn—or the antitype of the 
inn—visited by Mr. H. G. Wells’s ‘* Mr. 
Polly,’’ who has therefore adopted its pic- 
ture as illustration. 

The main point of these brochures is not, 
however, antiquarian but social. The Beetle 
and Wedge has been caught up into a move- 
ment for reinstating the British inn as a 
social and convivial institution, reformed in 
some necessary particulars, but retaining 
characteristics of the ‘‘ British tradition’ 
which, the promoters urge, is ‘‘ rather than 
the foreign café type,’’? worthy of being pur- 
sued, One of the great points about this 
seems to be the return into prominence of 
‘“mine host’’—and it is suggested that 
nothing ‘‘ would better contribute to healing 
the present troubles of England than to have 
a number of inns run by young men or pos- 
sibly young women with long traditions of 
culture and good living even if these are not 
embodied in a university education.’? This 
rather grandiose proposal is followed by the 
statement that drunkenness is often nothing 
more than indigestion ‘‘ proceeding from 
ignorance of good uses to which good liquor 
should be put’’—wisdom being to drink 
nothing but good liquor and drink it with 
one’s meals. It would seem as if the young 
men, and perhaps the young women, with 
long traditions of culture and good living 
ought—even if they do not visit a university 

to take some kind of diploma in physiology 
and dietetics. 


HE Cambridge Press has just brought out, 
in its Plain Text Series, those parts of the 
five Prefaces of Ronsard to his Abrégé del’ Art 
Poétique Frangois (1s. 3d. net), which are 
concerned with poetry and literature. This 
should be one of the most useful of these 
attractive little books, for Ronsard’s influence 
on literature, though it may be said now to 
have passed into the depths of our literary 
sub-consciousness, was of those which had 
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determining effect, and perhaps 
little known. 


he is too 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From the Universal Spectator and Weekly 
Journal, Saturday, October 24, 1730. — 





Lonpon. 

Yefterday at One o’Ulock in the Morning, 
dy’d at her Houle in Grofvenor-ftreet, that 
celebrated Actrefs, Murs, Oldfield, 

Thuriday being the Anniverfary of the 
Princel/s Royal’s Birth-Day, a Mafque was 
prepar’d at his Royal Highnefs’s Command 
on that Occafion, by Mr. Rich, and _ per 
formed by his Company in his Royal High- 
neis’s Gardens at Cue which were illumin- 
ated with above 1000 Lamps, difpos’d in a 
very elegant Manner. At the Conclufion of 
the Mafque, feveral Pieces of Firework were 
play’d off on Cue Green. Their Royal High- 
neifes were pleas’d to exprefs their Satis- 
faction at the Entertainment. 


Thurfday in the Afternoon was held the 
firft Meeting of the Royal Society fince the 
Vacation, which was very numerous; and 
feveral Perfons were put in Nomination for 
Fellows, as, Dr. Allen, a  Phyfician at 
Bridgewater; Mr. Juftice, a Gentleman of 
Edinburgh, curious in Agriculture, and Mr. 
Garfide and Mr. Crays, who were elected: 
At the fame Time Dr. Wigan, an eminent 
and learned Phyfician, (who publifh’d the 
beautiful and correct Edition of Aretéeus) 
was nominated, but wanting the Confent of 
two Thirds of the Members prefent, (requi- 
fite by the Statute) he was rejected, tho’ 
before approv’d of the Council. At this 
Meeting, fome Turkifh Printing from Con- 
ftantinople was communicated by Mr. Stan- 
yan, late Ambaffador there, which was well 
executed, both for Types and Prefs-work. A 
Letter from Virginia was read, giving a 
large and remarkable Account of the Rattle- 
Snakes, their Nature, Effects of their Poison, 
&e. Mr. Whifton propofed, in a long 
Speech, a Method for the Difcovery of the 
Longitude by the Help of a Telefcope, and 
other Methods he then enlarged on, of which 
it is probable the next Philofophical Tranfac- 
tions will take Notice in a proper Manner, 
and do Juftice to this Gentleman’s ingenious 
Scheme. 
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Literary and Historical 
tah 


A LETTER OF JOHN GIBSON 
LOCKHART. 


HE centennial in 1932 of the death of Sir 
Walter Scott should recall to all lovers 
of the novelist and poet the debt they owe 
his distinguished son-in-law and biographer, 
John Gibson Lockhart. Though Lockhart 
may never appeal as strongly to the public 
imagination as does the more picturesque 
biographer of Dr. Johnson, he must still be 
held in warm admiration by those who have 
through his ‘Life of Sir Walter 
Scott.’ to appreciate the charm and modesty 
of the man. It is in the hope of attracting 
from obscure places more important letters 
and documents of Lockhart that the follow- 
ing letter, written to Mrs, Mary Howitt, 
translator of Hans Christian Andersen, and 
wife of William Howitt, author of ‘ Rural 
and Domestic Life in Germany,’ is now pub- 
lished from the original in my possession. 


Dear Madam, 

I am very sensible to your kindness and 
to the value of whatever has hitherto been 
received through you of Miss Bremer’s 
writings; and I am therefore vext and 
sorry that I have received your note thus 
late, 


We cannot afiord more than a limited 


portion of a No. to continental politicks | 


and I fear that space of the Q R for 
Xmas may be already disposed of—that 
is, that articles connected with the con- 
tinental movements of 1848-9 which are 
now in hand may be found to require all 
the space in question. 

I am travelling about but hope to he in 
London by the 15th of Nov: and meantime 
Mr. Murray’s clerks (50 Albemarle Street) 
are always aware of my address and if 
you still think it worth while to forward 
Miss B’s MS immediately they will readily 
take charge of any packet marked Q R. 

I beg you will present my compliments 
to Mr, Howitt and believe me very sincerely 

Your old and faithful servant 
J. G. Lockwarr. 
Milton-Lockhart, Lanark 
Octr, 31, 1849 


_This letter was written during a tour of 


Scotland, following a severe illness in Sep-‘ 
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tember, 1849. That the writer was back in 
London by Nov. 15 appears from a letter of 
that date, written in London and addressed 
to his daughter Charlotte, wife of James 
Robert Hope-Scott, then living at Abbotsford. 
(Lang, ‘ Life of Lockhart,’ i. 332.) 

The Miss Bremer referred to is undoubtedly 
Fredrika Bremer (1801-1865), the Swedish 
novelist, whose works Mrs. Howitt translated 
in eighteen volumes, 1842-1863. I can find 
no evidence that she ever contributed to the 
Quarterly Review, It is certain that nothing 
of hers was published in the number immedi- 
ately following this letter, that for January, 
1850. 

CooLipGe Otis CHAPMAN. 

Williamstown, Massachusetts. 


TAVERN NAMES AND LONDON 
TOPOGRAPHY. 


(See ante pp. 81, 258), 


A ‘COMPLETE list ”’ of these interesting, 

and often historical,landmarks, as asked for 
by our contributor, Mr. J. LANpFEAR Lucas, 
is rather difficult, as so much depends upon 
what may be considered as the ‘‘ geograph- 
ical or topographical points of the Metro- 
polis, marked by licensed houses,’’ some of 
which have now ceased to exist. 

Mr, Lucas gives a very fair selection, but, 
of course, there are several others. Here 
are a few more, north of the Thames, many 
of which are still used either as starting- 
places or as termini, or as ‘‘stages,’’ or 
‘‘ fare points,’’ by motor-omnibuses or elec- 
tric tram-cars, to-day—as they were in 
former times by their predecessors, the 
coaches and horse-omnibuses and trams. It 
is pleasing to note also that many of these 
names are still printed upon the tickets 
issued by the various vehicles above men- 
tioned, including the name of the Angel, 
Islington, which has for some years ceased 
to be a licensed house, ‘‘ the Angel,’’ being 
still regarded as a well-known spot. 

The Bull and Bush, Hampstead. 

The Spaniards, Hampstead. 

The Bird in Hand, Hampstead. 

The Cock and Hoop, Hampstead. 

The George, Haverstock Hill, Hampstead. 

The Load of Hay, Haverstock Hill, Hamp- 
stead. 

The Adelaide, Chalk Farm. 

The Chalk Farm Tavern, Chalk Farm. 

The Peacock, Islington. 
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York and Albany, Regent’s Park. 
Britannia, Camden Town. 

Mother Redcap, Camden Town. 
Mother Shipton, Camden Town. 
Green Man, Marylebone Road. 
Blue Posts, Tottenham Court Road. 
Adam and Eve, Euston Road. 
Castle, Kentish Town. 

Assembly House, Kentish Town. 
Bull and Last, Kentish Town. 

Duke of St. Albans, Kentish Town. 
Archway Tavern, Highgate. 
Crown, Highgate. 

Gate House, Highgate, 

Flask Inn, Highgate. 

Angel, Highgate. 

Bull, Highgate. 

Wellington, Highgate. 

White Lion, Finchley. 

King of Prussia, Finchley. 

Tally Ho! Finchley. 
Castle, Child’s Hill, 
Royal Oak, Finchley, 
Swan and Pyramids, Finchley. 
White Swan, Golder’s Green. 
Bell, Hendon. 

Greyhound, Hendon. 


Finchley. 


The Spotted Dog, Willesden. 
The Bell, Kilburn, 

The Cock, Kilburn. 

The Lord Palmerston, Kilburn. 


The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
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The 
The 
The 
The 
The 


Crown, Cricklewood. 

Windmill, Cricklewood. 

Bald-Faced Stag, Edgware. 

Chandos Arms, Edgware. 

George and Vulture, Tottenham, 

Bell, Edmonton. 

Cross Keys, Edmonton, 

Golden Fleece, Edmonton. 

Two Brewers, Ponder’s End. 

Four Swans, Waltham Cross. 

Three Blackbirds, Leyton. 

Lion and Key, Leyton. 

Green Man, Leytonstone. 

Highbury Barn Tavern, Highbury. 

Devonshire Castle, Upper Holloway. 

Hanley Arms, Upper Holloway. 

Jolly Butchers, Wood Green. 

Green Dragon, Winchmore Hill. 

Salmon and Ball, Bethnal Green. 

Mermaid, Hackney. 

The Swan, Clapton, 

Hare and Hounds, 

George, Woodford. 
Nearly all of these old inns and taverns 

were well-known and old-established, hence 


Lea Bridge. 


their names were popular amongst the public; 
many also were of interesting styles of archi- 
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tecture, and many picturesque in appear- 
ance. In March, 1888, there was sold at 


Sothebys’, a large collection of water-colour 
drawings of old inns and taverns round Lon- 
don, executed by J. T. Wilson, for Mr, Dod- 
shon Foster, head of the celebrated firm of 
ale and stout bottlers, which had come into 


| the possession of Mr. J. L. D. Stewart. Mr, 
| Dodshon Foster was the brother of Birket 


| Foster, 


| of his, 


the well-known water-colour artist, 
and J. T. Wilson was a friend and assistant 
and was introduced to Mr. Dodshon 


| Foster by his brother and so obtained his 
| commission to make drawings of these places, 


| circa 1860-1870. 


A further number came up in the James 
Holbert Wilson sale of London Prints and 


| Drawings, at the same rooms, in May, 1898; 


and another lot, many from the first named 
sale, were also sold by Sothebys’, in July, 


1900, the catalogue specially mentioning thee 


drawings on the title-page. 
Another collection of these was sold anony- 
mously, as ‘‘ the property of a gentleman,” 


| a few years later, at Puttick and Simpson's, 


/ and, 


finally, a large number were included 
in the celebrated Gardner Collection of Lon- 
don Topography, dispersed at Sothebys’ in 


| 1923-4. It is interesting to know that many 
of these valuable drawings of the inns of a 


| London 
| Library and other London Libraries, 


past age were purchased at this sale by the 
County Council, the Guildhall 
so that 


| they will now be preserved for future genera- 


tions, and will not be further dispersed, 
Most of those of which I have given a list, 


| as above, were represented, and I count my- 


self fortunate in having been able to secure 


| a few from this and other sources. 


As a great lover of London topography, I 


‘think J. T. Wilson’s drawings of these old 


| have seen 


places of pleasant and rational recreation ate 
far more interesting than those of many 
other artists. Certainly he made a special 
study of this class of subject, which he 
approached from a true antiquarian aspect, 
unlike many others who work from a more 
or less stiff architectural conception of what 
they should be. Yet, from a close bg 
of some of the original peiag a which I 
one could not say he had exag- 
gerated, or given way to any “artistic 
licence ’’ whatever. 

I have a goodly list of the inns and taverns 
which J. T. Wilson delineated, which I shall 
hope, some day, to contribute to the friendly 
pages of ‘N. and Q.’ Many of these have 
ceased to exist altogether, and others are “on 
the list’? for demolition and _ extinction, 
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! 
therefore the names alone should be inter- | 
esting to the student and lover of London and | 
its ever-changing suburbs, There seems a 
tendency now-a-days to alter the names of old | 
inn-signs to ‘‘ Wine-Vaults,” ‘‘ Distilleries ”’ | 
and ‘‘ Stores,’’ when the buildings have some- | 
times scarcely a cellar, and are certainly not 
distilleries; while ‘‘ Stores’’ suggests Self- | 
ridge’s and suchlike emporiums. 

K. E. Newton. 
Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 





T, MARTHA’S CHURCH, SURREY.— 

This church, two miles south-east of | 
Guildford, is a prominent building on a 
hill-top. Mr. Belloc in his book ‘ The Old 
Road,’ p. 169, speaks of it as the chapel 
of St. Thomas, ‘The Martyr’s Chapel,’ 
which, in the decay of religion and corrup- 
tion of traditions, came to be called St. 
Martha’s. Again, in the Surrey Arch- 
wological Collections, vol,. xv (1900), p. 158, 
it is said to have been dedicated to St. 
Thomas under the title of ‘‘ The Holy 
Martyr ’’ and to have got gradually changed 
into St. Martha. 

Now all this seems most improbable, for 
the public do not corrupt the well-known into 
the less well-known and St. Martha is not | 
a well-known saint. 

Further, it seems to have been a Norman 
parish church and, according to the ‘ Vic- 
toria History of Surrey,’ vol. ii, 29, “‘ part 
of the walls and some arches’’ belong to 
the period 1070-1120, so that it cannot have 
been originally dedicated to St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, who was not killed until 1170. 

I suspect that it was first dedicated to St. 
Martha, the sister of Lazarus, but that she 
not being well-known as a saint, and the 
church being on the Pilgrim’s Way to the 
shrine of St. Thomas at Canterbury, the name 
got corrupted into ‘‘ Martyr.’’ There are not 
many churches dedicated to St. Martha, but 
Mr, R. S. Herries tells me there is a very 
fine example at Tarascon in the south of | 
France with a magnificent Norman doorway. 

Horace W. Monckton. 

The Athen#um. 


TEWART OF GARTH.—In pursuance of 
the excellent policy of noting in these 
columns additions to the ‘ D.N.B.’ I should 
like to point out that there is a most human 
account of Generak David Stewart of Garth 
(1777-1829), whose ‘Sketches of the High- | 
landers’ is a classic, in Joseph Mitchell’s ! 
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privately printed and_ extremely rare 
‘ Reminiscences of My Life in the High- 
Mitchell, who should 
be in the ‘ D.N.B.’ himself, met Stewart 
when he was laying out roads in Perthshire 
at the beginning of last century. He says 
he was a rambling speaker, and as an ex- 
ample he quotes a story that at the feast 
after his father’s funeral he replied to the 
health of the deceased with the remark that 
“if the old gentleman was then present, 
he was sure he would make them all very 
welcome.”’ 

Colonel Stewart had a maiden sister who 
kept house for him. Both were very fond 
of music, and the Colonel played the violon- 
cello, which he told Mitchell he had carried 
through the Peninsula. In the evenings he 
would send for three or four young lads, 
tenants’ sons who were expert fiddlers, and 
thus he would have two or three hours of 
excellent Scots airs, reels and strathspeys. 


J. M. Buttocu. 


MASONIC ANECDOTE. — Reference: 
P.R.O, C.O. 116/1. October 21, 1836. 

At the breaking out of the War in 1803, Cap- 
tain Akerman was returning from Newfound- 
land to Poole, when he was taken by a French 
privateer off Portland, nearly in sight of his 


| native place (Burton Bradstock, near Brid- 


port). On nearing the French Coast, as the 
prize master was overhauling the ship’s 
papers he observed a master mason’s Certi- 
ficate, dated 10th of September, 1785, show- 
ing that the Captain belonged to the Lodge of 
Amity [?] at Poole. At sight of the certi- 
ficate he exclaimed ‘‘ Mon Dieu! ’”’ gave it 
to the Captain, took his hand, and gave him 
a fraternal embrace. He then called one of 
the crew who could speak English and through 
him conveyed to Captain Akerman his great 
regret at not knowing that he was a mason 
before, as he would have put him ashore at 
Portland or at Albany Head. On landing at 
Bordeaux Captain Akerman was _ treated 
kindly and when he set off for Verdun on 
parole every precaution was taken to render 
his situation agreeable on his journey. He 


_ was regularly billeted at the house of a free- 


mason, and his property, consisting of dol- 
lars, a watch, silver spoons, &c., &c., placed 
under the protection of the Gens-d’armes at 
each stage, and on his arrival safely delivered 
to him. At that depot this unfortunate vic- 
tim of war remained till the peace in 1814; 
but it is worthy of remark that, during his 
eleven years of imprisonment, he often ex- 
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perienced the kindness of his captor. 
he was at Verdun, 
the place, and knowing that there were sev- 


eral masons among the prisoners, he inquired | 
how they conducted themselves; and on being | 
told by the Commandant that they behaved | 
ordered a dinner to be given | 


extremely well, 
to them. They were invited accordingly, 
and, after due examination by the proper 
officers, sat down, 


most excellent dinner. The Commandant (as 


master of the lodge), at the removal of the | 
Napoleon | 
| obsolescent (except perhaps at Lewes) cele- 


cloth, gave the health of Brother 
Buonaparte, Buonaparte Emperor of France, 
&e., &e., which was drunk with masonic 
honours. At the close of the meeting each 


Englishman was presented with a five franc | 
they | 
grateful [sic] received, though: from the hands | 


piece in the Emperor’s name _ which 


of their national enemy.—I’reemason’s Quar- 
terly. 
EK. H. FarrBrotuer. 


CAT’S PRESCRIPTION.—Possibly you 


may like to publish the following account | 


of a remarkable instance of medicinal know- 
ledge in animals. 

Some time ago I stayed in a house where 
resided, with their parents, a girl and a little 
boy. There were also two members of the 
cat tribe, one an older cat, 
the other a black kitten. The little boy was 
constantly stroking the little kitten, who 
seemed very miserable in consequence. The 
girl, his sister, told me that the kitten slept 
in a tub with the elder cat, and that it 
mewed piteously to its friend. One day when 
the kitten seemed very ill the elder cat went 
into the garden and scratched in the ground, 
returning after some time with several earth- 
worms. These she placed in the tub, and 


proceeded to nip one or two into little pieces | 


which she placed before the poor little kitten, 
After some coaxing, mewing, and__ licking 
from the cat-physician, the kitten ate the 
earthworm repast. This process was con- 


tinued daily by the elder cat until the kitten | 


recovered. I told the little boy that it was 
dangerous for the kitten to be stroked, as this 
process deprived it of vitality, and that he 
should let it quite alone. 

This remarkable knowledge of a cat in 


medicinal matters is shown to be also a very | 
ancient part of human knowledge in a re- | 


cently published book by a learned Indian, 
*Rasa-Jala-Nidhi,’ Vol. iii., compiled from 


the Sanskrit by B. Maakerjee, M.A. At'! 
p. 153 it is said of the essence of earth- ' 


Napoleon passed through | ‘ 


(on Christmas Day) to a| 


| with 


black and white, | 


| Holler, 


| vived into her grandson’s 


ee 


WwW While | worms that this essence varies in its natur 


‘according to the nature of their place of 
birth and when properly treated 
and extracted can do away with poisons, eye 
diseases, colic, etc.’ I believe that tritur. 
ated earthworms were also among the 
remedies in ancient leech lore ? 


G. H, 


IFTH OF NOVEMBER erp 
the fifth of November is not far off, it 
occurs to me that it would be useful to i 
serve for posterity some memories of this 
bration. Several years ago I amused myself 
trying to jot down the gibberish 
hoarsely chanted by the ragamuffins who 
came round to people’s doors in Bedford on 
the night of the fifth. If other victims of 
the nuisance would contribute to ‘ N. and Q.’ 
what they can remember from the past or 


| collect in the future, we might possibly arrive 


at a coherent residuum of traditional for- 
mulae not without interest for the ‘“ gleaners 
after Time.”’ 

The following is collated from three slightly 


| differing texts: 


Remember, remember the fifth of November, 
Gunpowder treason and plot. 
[ see ae hy der treas 
We have [| 20 reason why gunpowder treason 
Should ever be forgot. 


A stick and a stake for George’s sake. 

Please remember the bonfire. 

Fifty barrels laid below, 

To blow old England’s overflow (? overthrow) 
With a light match, with a light match 
That’s the way the Guy got catched. 
Holler, boys, holler, boys, make the barrels ! 
, boys, holler, boys, God save the Queen. 
the Pope, 

him up 

of cheese to choke him, 


A rope, a rope, to hang | 


A slice — 
{drink him up 
A gallon of beer to | pinse it ae 
And a jolly good fire to burn3 him. 
looray, hooray! 
It’s the sime old gime, the sime old gime, 
We carry on the sime old gime: 
For it matters not to me; 
(We will have a jolly spree 
| When we’re out tpon the spree 
And we’ll carry on the sime old gime 
Hooray, hooray! 


| 


1 A quite unintelligible monosyllable. 

2 Observe how Victoria’s prestige has sur- 
reign. 

3 “To smoke him” would be a convincing 
emendation, if we were dealing with Classical 
literature. 


” 
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; : 
Readers’ Queries. 
USICAL FESTIVALS AT YORK MINS- 
TER: LIGHTING OF NAVE.—Can 
any correspondent kindly inform me as to 


/ 1400 and 1420. 


how the nave of York Minster was lit in the | 


four musical festivals that took place there 
in the years 1823, 1825, 1828, 1835. 
seem to have been (at least some) evening 
performances, Such pictures and accounts 
as I have so far seen, do not give the 
required information. 

The subject of the artificial lighting of the 
Minster is far from complete. I hope to 
hand on such facts as may be forthcoming, 


GEORGE AUSTEN, 
Chancellor of York Minster. 


MHOMAS TELFORD, ENGINEER. — 

Samuel Smiles, ‘ Life of Telford,’ quotes 
copiously from letters from Thomas Telford 
to Andrew Little of Langholm. Information 
is desired as to where these letters, or tran- 


scripts of them, can now be seen.: 
H. B. 


ELFORD’S LONDON HOUSE.—In his 
privately printed ‘ Reminiscences of 
My Life in the Highlands’ (1883) Joseph 
Mitchell, C.E., states that the great Telford, 
in whose employment he and his father John 
Mitchell, spent their lives, took a ‘“‘ fixed 
residence’? in London about 1821. Before 
that he had occupied two or three rooms in 
the Sclopian Coffee House in Charing Cross, 
afterwards the Ship Hotel. 

Here he lived (he says—i, 85) 
London and carried on business with his clerk, 
Mr. Powis, holding conferences and meeting 
all contractors, superintendents, ete. from the 
country, who frequently for convenience took 
up their abode at the hotel. His custom was 
consequently a good item of business to the 
hotel, in which he had lived for twenty-four 
years, and when he intimated to the landlord 
that he was about to leave the worthy Boniface 
expressed his disappointment, inasmuch as he 
had brought him up with the goodwill of the 
business. 


Where did Telford move to? 
24. Abingdon Street. 


He died at 


J. M. Buttocr. 


(|ARVINGS ON MANCETTER CHURCH 
‘*  TOWER.—Can any of your readers 
suggest any interpretation for two quaint 
carvings which appear on the ancient church 
tower at Mancetter, near Atherstone, War- 
wickshire? According to several authorities. 
the tower appears to have been built between 


There | 


when in) 


In a panel about two feet 

square above the door into the tower, and 

twenty feet from the ground, is carved in 

relief a design which looks as though it 

might possibly have been at the end of a’ 
brace or tie-rod, but there is no correspond- 

ing mark on the opposite side of the tower. 

If it is only a bearing for a tie, why 

should the design be so carefully carved in 

relief ? 

Thirty feet higher and about half-way up 
the tower, is a design representing an axe 
and a set-square and plummet. Are these 
the marks of some Guild of that period? 
Or are they cryptograms of the builder’s or 
designer’s names ? 

The stone of which the tower is built varies 
a great deal at each level, both in quality 
and in the manner in which it has been cut 
and faced, 

I can send photographs of the tower to any 
one who may care to write for them. — 


M. C. Carr-Gomm. 


THE PILGRIMAGE TO MECCA IN 

HAKLUYT’S ‘ VOYAGES.’—In Hak- 
luyt’s ‘ Principal Navigations of the Eng- 
lish Nation,’ 1587, there is an anonymous 
‘description of the yeerely voyage. or pil- 
grimage of the Mahumitans, Turks and 
Moores into Mecca in Arabia.’’ (Everyman 
edition, vol. iii. p. 167). This voyage was 
not made by an Englishman as no English- 
man visited Mecca until 1678. The account 
is not derived from the travels of Ludovico 
di Varthema, who at that date seems to have 
been the only European to have seen Mecca. 
Is it known from what source Hakluyt 
obtained the description ? 

M. H. Donps. 


PRE-REFORMATION CHARM. — I 
shall be very much obliged for informa- 
tion as to where I can find an old charm of 
about ten lines in irregularly rhyming coup- 
lets, beginning : 
Come Pater Nosters five, 
Come Aves ten by five, 
Appear thou Credo once, 
With three Amens at once. 


M. H. Dopps. 
PARADISE AS A PLACE NAME.—I read 


recently in a review of some book of, 
1 think, local history, that ‘‘ paradise ’’ was 
a name occasionally given to an enclosure of 
meadow-land bordering on a stream. No 
instance was given, and this meaning is not 
given in the ‘O.E.D.’ or other authorities. 
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where the nearest meaning of this word is | 
“enclosure,’’ ‘‘park ’’ or ‘‘ garden.”’ 

There is a street in Liverpool called Para- 
dise Street, which was formed upon land 
originally part of a large tidal pool, but 
reclaimed in the eighteenth century, 
which ran a stream; and if ‘‘ paradise ’’ can 
be found to be used in the sense suggested, 
it may explain the name of the street. Can 


R. S. B. 


| 


through | 


INTERPRETATION SOUGHT. — Ac- | 


cording to ‘Place Names of Worcestershire ’ 
(English Place Name Society, 1924), ‘‘ Bell 
End ”’ and ‘‘ Belbroughton,’? Wores., derive 
their name from an old name of the stream, 
which passes through them, that name being 
Belne. On the 6in. Ordnance Survey map 
this brook is called ‘‘ Ram Alley Brook.’? I 
should be pleased to hear of interpretations 
of both names, also of The Sling or Sling 
Common, in the same parish. 


ASHES. 


| King 


LFADBETTER OF BRIGG.—Can anyone | 


ive particulars r oger an iza- | 
8 I j eakR and Eliza | and the heires generall doe only 


| him. In 


beth Leadbetter, living in Brigg—a small 
Lincolnshire town—1792? When did they 
die? and where are they buried? What was 


the name of the street in which they lived— | 


also name or number of their house? Is 
there any known Directory for Brigg as early 
as 1792? 


In those days this town was named Glaw- | 
R | picted in the said creaste ete etc 


ford, or Glauford Bridge. 
GC. 38. 
ae ELLIOT. — Robert Ramsay, 


M.D., was Professor of Natural History 
in the University of Edinburgh and it was to 


him that Thos. Pennant dedicated his 
“Genera of Birds’ in 1773: he died, I be- | 
lieve, on 15 Dec., 1778. I should like to} 


learn more about him and it would be of | 


farther interest to know if, at this period, a 
Mr. Elliot was a print-seller, or dealer in 
works of art, in Edinburgh ? 

HS. 4G. 


UCKINGER THE DWARF.—In vol. i. 
p. 262, of the ‘ Letters of Horace Wal- | 
pole’ (2 vols., 1890), edited by C. Duke 
Yonge, we read :— ‘ Buckinger was a dwarf 
born without hands or feet.’ 
Is anything known about this individual? | 


Frepk. C. WHITE. 


| 


| STRODE VERSUS CASAMAJOR. — In 
1809 William Strode died, and the Leman 
part of his estate went into Chancery. It 
is stated that the case lasted some years. In 
1822 the funds in court amounted to 
£595,000. For historical reasons I should 
like to know if any printed record of this 
case exists, and what became of the funds. 
There is no reference to it in the Trial in. 


: | dex The Times. 
any example be given from local place-names? | dexes of The 


es, 


| . AND NEWTON.—In the grant 
ORCESTERSHIRE PLACE-NAMES: | 


arms made in 1567 to 
Newton, of Richmond Castle, 
states (inter alia) : 

For that the said Sir John Newton is un- 
certain of any creaste which he ought to beare 
by his own proper name he therefore hath 
also required us the said Kinges and Here- 
auldes: of Armes to assigne and confirm unto 
him and his posteritie for ever the creaste of 
Sir Ancell Corney Knight which Sir Ancell 
Corney, as it doth appear by divers—antient— 
evidence and the muniments of the said Sir 
John Newton was at the winning of Acon with 
Richard when he toke prisoner a Kinge 
of the Mores and further the said Sir John 
Newton Knyght hath made good proofs for the 
bearinge of the said creaste that the heirs male 
of the said Sir Ancell Corney is extinguished 
remain, in 
consideration whereof we the said 
Kinges and Herauldes of Arms do give con- 
firme — grant unto the said Sir John New- 
ton and his posteritie for ever the said creaste 
of Sir Ancell Corney Knyght that is to say:— 
uppon his helme on a sorce silver and azure a 
Kynge of the Mores armed in male, crowned 
gold; knelinge upon his left knee rendering 
uppe his sworde as more plainlie apereth de- 


Sir John 
Somerset, it 


Wanted, a pedigree or genealogical par- 
ticulars showing how the heirs general of Sir 
Ancell Corney (otherwise Sir Anselm Gour- 
ney) remained in Sir John Newton alone, 
and a pedigree showing how the heirs male 
of Sir Anselm Gourney became extinguished. 

I have consulted Gurney pedigrees in 
Weaver’s Visitation of Somerset in 1531 and 
1573; Collinson’s ‘ History of Somerset’; 
Smith’s ‘Lives of the Berkeleys’; Barrel's 
‘ History of Bristol,’ but they conflict. 

There were two or three Sir Anselm Gour- 
neys, and I have a copy of the will at 
Worcester of Sir Anselm Gourney of Bristol, 
whose wife was Sibyl, dated 14 Edwd. I. (he 
apparently was a son of Sir Robert de Gour- 
ney who died 53 Hen. III), but this could 
| not, have been the Sir Anselm Gourney who 


| accompanied Richard I, at Acre. 


I think it probable that Sir Anselm de 


| Gourney who took prisoner a King of the 
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Moors may have been a brother of the above | 


mentioned Sir Robert. 

The kind help and suggestions of your 
genealogical and antiquarian readers will be 
gratefully acknowledged by 


D. T. Newron Wabpe. 
“The Volland,’? Lower Machen, Mon. 


\ ARTINEZ DE LA ROSA.—I should be 
] glad of information giving the ancestry, 
and descendants—these especially—of Fran- 
cisco de Paula Martinez de la Rosa, the 
famous Spanish statesman and dramatist. 

He was born at Granada on March 10, 
1789, and was educated at the university 
there. He was Prime Minister of Spain, 
1820-3, and again in 1834-5, He was also Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs, 1844-6, being am- 
bassador at Paris, 1839, and at Rome in 
1842-3. A dramatist of no mean merit, his 
principal works include ‘La Conjuracion de 
Venetia,’ ‘ Kclipe,’ and ‘ La hija en casa y 
la madre en la mascara,’ the first being his 
masterpiece. He died at Madrid, Feb. 7, 
1862, being at the time President of the Con- 
gress and the Spanish Academy. 


Cc. Ee: 
RANFURLY FAMILY. — Could anyone 
well acquainted with the Ranfurly 


family pedigree inform me whether the name 
of Neilson appears in it, and if so give full 
information ? 

Cr Ef. &. 


YYME: CANTELUPE.—‘Testa de Nevill,’ 

p. 552, under date 1247, gives: 

mun. Lincoln. Simon de Kyme holds eighth 

part of a fee of one . 

certain I read the name correctly| of his fief 
of Percy and he of the King.”’ 

Burke gives Phillip de Kyme as succeed- 


to the barony and mentions his manor of | 


Burwell, Lincoln. Following this Philip is 
his son William who died s.p, 1338; his 
widow Joan, married (2) Nicholas de 


Cantilupe. 
I believe Nicholas and Joan are the same 


as the persons in the following York record, | 


1354. ‘‘ Nicholas de Cantelupe, chivalier, 
and Joan his wife, quer. and William 
Malbys, chivalier, Robert de Roos, 
chivalier and William de  Plumpton, 
chivalier, deforcients of the Manors of 
Ravensthorpe, Boltby, Thirlby, Staynelby, 
Farnham, Azerlowe, Braithewaite and Ride- 
mere.”? 
above ? 
In 1446-7, Richard Maltby was bailiff of | 


Do these manors place any of the |, 


| collector of Burwell Priory. 


| Inquisitio Post Mortem, 


27 


the manor of Burwell, and in 1465, bailiff and 
In 1545 a des- 
John Maltby of 





cendant, evidently, 
Burwell, b. 1509. 
Were the Kymes of Kyme? In 1616, 
William Maltby is 
seized of a messuage in Billinghay held by 
knight’s service, being a twentieth part of 
a knight’s fee; his widow is living at South 
Kyme, where the Maltbys had property as 
well as North Kyme. Could this be the 
same ‘‘twentieth part of a knight’s fee” 
of which ‘‘ Hugh Malebys of Kirmund ”’ gave 


was 


| a grant in 1226? 


“é Ker- | 


[I could not be | 


D. Marrsy VErriLy. 
North Vancouver, | 
British Columbia, Canada. 


DAUGHTER OF THE FOUNDRESS 
OF CLEWER SCHOOL. — Informa- 
tion is required concerning the daughter of 
the Countess of Harcourt who founded the 
Clewer School at Windsor somewhere about 
the year 1820. 
M. L. C. E. 
Chiswick. 
EDDITCH IN POETRY. — Can any 
reader tell me if there are any poems 
by noted authors on the neighbourhood of 
Redditch, Worcestershire, or about events 
which occurred in the neighbourhood of Red- 
ditch ? 
A. W. Franks. 
Tremorvah College School, Redditch. 
IRABLES.’’—In the visit to the Isle 
of Wight a century ago (ante p. 255), 
reference is made to mirables on the Under- 
cliff drive at Niton. What were these? 
J. Lanprear Lucas. 


((HARLES X. AT LULWORTH CASTLE. 


— Charles X. of France, when he 
left that country in 1830, stayed at Lulworth 
Castle, Dorset. For how long was he there, 
and was it placed at his disposal by our Gov- 
ernment ? 

J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 


The Mount, Northwood. 


EVOLUTION HOUSE, NR. CHESTER- 


FIELD.—I should be glad if any of 
your readers could tell me whether ‘‘ Revolu- 


tion House,’’ at Whittington, near Chester- 
field, is still in existence. It was celebrated 
as the place where, in 1688, certain noblemen 
met to concert measures for overthrowing the 
“Popish Government of James II, and secur- 
ing the Protestant establishment by the 
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| 
influence of the Prince of Orange. 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A.(SCOT. ). 
“Teresa Villa,’ Lover’s Walk, Dumfries. | 


IBLIOGRAPHY OF THE ROYAL} 
HORSE GUARDS (THE BLUES). — | 
Have any books been written relating to this 
regiment, or to individuals who have served 
in it, other than those by Capt. E. Packe, 
Capt. Rafter, R. Berrey, Capt. Sir G. | 
Arthur and J. R. Ware and R. K. Mann? 
J. PAarne. 


‘© (\ODLE.’’—I wonder whether any of your 
readers can tell me the origin and 
exact meaning of the word ‘ oodle’’ in the 
expression ‘‘ oodles of wool,’’? which I believe 
is very common in Yorkshire and Lan- 
cashire ? 
Sip SrocxkTon. 


‘“DOULES QUIES.’’— In ‘ The Autocracy 
of Mr. Parham’ Mr, Wells informs us 

that his autocrat took to wearing ‘‘ Boules 

Quiés.’’ What are, or were, these? 


Srp Stockton. 


EAR’S PAW INN, FRODSHAM.—This 
is the sign of an old house in Frods- 
ham, Cheshire, which bears the date 1632. 
Is there any history attached to it? How 
did it come by its name? 
H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 
(SOMMONPLACE BOOKS OF WILLIAM 
TURNER.—Where can any of these 
MSS. belonging to ‘‘ the Father of English 
Botany,’’ be seen. 


J. ARDAGH. 


IOGRAPHIES IN MANUSCRIPT. — T| 
should be glad be to told where to look for | 
particulars of any biographies of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries existing in 
MS. and still unprin ed—especialiy any in 
Spanish libraries. 


H. F. 


OURCE OF QUOTATION WANTED.—“ The 
WI chastest poet and the royalest. . .”” Said of 
whom (? Virgil) by whom (? Bacon), and 
where? ‘ 


UTHOR WANTED: ‘TALES OF WELSH | 
SOCIETY AND SCENERY.’—This compil- 
ation was published by the firm of Longmans 
in two volumes, possibly in 1847. Tnformation | 
as to author or contributors will oblige. 





AxturIn WILLIAMS, 
Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 
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| porary times. 
speaking only for the West Indies in general 


| Churchman, 


OcroBer 25, 1930, 





Replies. 


NEGRO MARRIAGES ; INTER- 
MARRIAGES WITH SLAVES ; ROMAN 
CATHOLIC SLAVE-HOLDERS, 
(clix. 243, 284). 


I CAN only answer as far as my own 

country is concerned, and that by family 
tradition, which, however, is characteristic 
for the whole land; though it should be 
borne in mind that in nothing more than 
in laws and customs in relation to slaves and 
what we call ‘‘ the Colour question” did 
various countries differ and even in contem- 
With these allowances, and 


and Jamaica in particular, then I beg to 
say ‘that inter-marriage between colours 
occurred only on deathbeds; and _ this 
accounts, in part at least, for what to-day 
is called ‘‘ the coloured aristocracy,’’ that is 


| the coloured estate-owners of properties which 


descended to them from a white forefather. 
Of course such a marriage had the legal 
force of manumission and, further, it 
legitimized the previous offspring. Any other 
form of intermarriage, it seems to me 
(brought up as I was in that miliew) would 
have been impossible.—That of a _ white 
woman to a black man is quite unthinkable! 
From what I know of the Southern U.S.A., I 
should imagine that that prejudice which is so 


| much stronger than written law could hardly 


have been less rigid there than among our: 


| selves, where slaves were far better protected 


by Government and,—barring exceptions on 
both sides, rare indeed amongst us,—in 
general far better treated, 

As to marriages amongst Negroes themselves 
while in the state of slavery, this depended, 
of course, wholly on the will of their master; 
and I do not douvt, where he was a good 
occasionally such unions were 
favoured; particularly as they were always 
to the financial interest of the owner; the 


'only objection being a purely sentimental 
| one, since the worst feature of our system 
| was the breaking up of slave families at 


sales. As to the ceremonial on the occasion 
of such a marriage, that also would 
necessarily depend wholly on the taste of the 


| proprietor, for nearly all the misconceptions 


about slavery among its opponents seem to 
have had their root in not realizing in the 
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full sense exactly what was meant by owning 
a slave. 

Slaves in general were Baptists by 
‘persuasion ’’; their owners in our country 
were either Presbyterians of the Kirk or 
members of the Church of England. In 
neither case can my _ wildest imagination 
carry me so far as to picture an estate- 
owner permitting ‘‘an emancipating  sky- 
pilot’? to come on to his property for the 
purpose of contracting two of his niggers. 
Besides, it should not be forgotten that 
practically every Church of England estate- 
owner was to all intents and purposes, as 
well as nominally, a lay-reader with spiritual 
powers extending at least as far as matri- 
mony. As to registration, he was also the 
registrar on his own estate—I have held the 
office myself, when I was hardly turned 
sixteen years—of all births, deaths and mar- 
riages; and even the births of his own 
children were registered in the family Bible 
alone, as those of the slaves, servants and 
ofispring of the ‘‘ bookkeepers’’’? alone were 
in the log-book of the property. The only out- 
side registration was that of the christening. 
The present contributor’s is a case in point. 
We did not run much to Roman Catholic 
estate-owners in those days, but the Maryland 
slave proprietors would of course come under 
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| and convent of St. Mary’s Stratflour in the 


| them by 


the third heading of ‘‘O.N.H.’’ When I was | 
young, say in the ’nineties, marriage between | 


free Negroes in our country was extremely 
rare. The usual custom was for a Negro 
to take a woman to live with him for nine 
years, and at the end of that time to change 
her for a younger one for another nine years, 
and so on, 
A. H. Cooper-Pricnarp. 
Late of Jamaica Record Office. 
HE ABBEY IN THE WYRE VALLEY 
(clix. 210, 247, 267). — The Calendar of 
Papal Registers (Vols. i. p. 558), under date 
1295, calendars a bull of Boniface VIII in 
which the abbot of St. Mary’s Stratflour is 
called the Cistercian abbot. Camden was 
mistaken in thinking the house to have been 
Cluniae. 
A. E. S. 

A contributor at the last reference suggests 
that there is some doubt as to the order to 
which this abbey belonged. The three entries 
following, summarised from entries in the 
Calendar published by the Record Office of 
Entries in the Papal Registers relating to 
Great Britain and Ireland show clearly that 
this was a Cistercian house. 

1295. Confirmation to the Cistercian abbot 


diocese of St. David’s of the grant made to 
Caducan sometime Bishop of 
Bangor, etc. 

1443/4. Dispensation to Morgan ap Rees 
a monk of the Cistercian monastery of Strata 
Florida to receive any dignities even abbatial 
of the Cistercian order. 

1444, Dispensation to William Morris a 
monk and formerly abbot of the Cistercian 


monastery of Strata Florida to hold 
a benefice. 
There are other references to the abbey 


in these Calendars, but they do not state 
categorically that it was a Cistercian house, 
although it is frequently so referred to in 
the index where it is not so described in the 
text. 

J. B. Wuirmore. 


A ‘TOBACCO ENGINE” OF THE 

XVIII CENTURY (clix. 259). — The 
‘“tobacco engine’’ was probably the auto- 
matic tobacco-box, introduced during the 
eighteenth century for use in taverns and 
coffee-houses. This was of the coin-in-the- 
slot variety, and Mr, Reginald Myer, in his 
recently published ‘Chats on Old English 
Tobacco Jars,’ goes so far as to suggest that 
it is one of the earliest examples of this type 
of machine. The customer inserted a coin in 
the slot in the top of the box, and struck a 
knob which projected behind it, whereupon 
the other half of the top of the box opened, 
enabling him to take out a packet of tobacco. 
It was, of course, possible for a dishonest 
user to take out more than his quota. The 
specimen quoted by Mr. Myer is labelled 


| ‘* Rich’s Patent,’’ but the year in which it 


was patented is unknown. 

The use of the word ‘‘ engine ’’ to designate 
a mechanical contrivance of almost any kind 
is very common, as for example, the term 
beer-engine.”’ 


“cc 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


‘HE LINCOLNSHIRE BAGPIPE (clix. 
260). — The bagpipe was a favourite 

mediseval instrument in rural England. In 
the Prologue of the ‘Canterbury Tales,’ 
Chaucer tells us of the miller: 

A baggepipe wel could he blow and soune 

And therewithal he brought us out of toune. 

The Irving edition of Shakespeare (1890) 
gives the following quotation to illustrate 
I Henry IV. i. 2: — Armin’s ‘ Nest of 
Ninnies,’ 1608: 

A noyse of Minstrells and a Lincolnshire 
bagpipe was prepared: the minstrells for the 
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great chamber, the bagpipe for the hall: the | 


minstrells to serve up the knights meate, and 
the bagpipe for the common dancing. 


Drayton, ‘ Polyolbion, Song xxv, concern- | 


ing Lincolnshire: 
Whose swains in shepherds’ grey and girls 
in Lincoln green, 
Whilst some the ring of bells, and some the 
bag-pipes ply, 
Dance many a merry round. 


M. H. Donps. 


At 5 S. iv. 368 (1875) is a most interesting 
note by a Lincolnshire lady on these bag- 
pipes, which were another name for the croak- 
ing of frogs and toads; she wrote that the 
mention of them in Shakespeare had refer- 
ence to those croakings, for he was talking 
of horrible noises. It must be borne in mind 
that the low-lying parts of the county, now 
splendidly drained, and cultivated, were fen 
lands, in which the croakings must have been 


an adjunct of everyday life, and likely to be | 


proverbial, 
ALFRED WELBY, 
Lt.-Col. 


\ ITRE CRESTS (clix. 259).—The differ- 

ence between a bishop’s mitre and an 
abbot’s was one of materials and ornaments, 
not of shape. The shape varied with the 
period, being identical for bishops and other 
wearers, and finally became settled in the 
present form. There were, and are, three 
classes of mitre, viz. :— 

1. Mitra pretiosa; of silk damask. or cloth 
of gold or silver, decorated with uncut 
jewels, gold plates, and precious stones. 

2. Mitra aurifrigiata; of similiar material 
to No. 1, but with no jewels except seed 
pearls, and no gold plates. 

5. Mitra Simplex; of white linen, or 
white silk, with red fillets. No, 1 was worn 
by bishops; No. 2 by abbots whose abbeys 
were outside episcopal jurisdiction; No. 3 by 
other abbots, This was a general rule, set- 
tled by Pope Clement 1V. in 1267; but of 
course exceptions have occurred, as when 
certain abbots subsequently obtained papal 
grants of special privileges. 

Witrrep H. Ho.pen. 


EALING WITH FOXES IN 


in some parts, as early as the reign of Henry 


VIII but whether to preserve them for sport, | 


or to exterminate them as vermin, I do not 
feel competent to decide. 


book at Wollaton (Notts) states that the | 


THE | 
XVIII CENTURY (clix. 259).—The | 
practice of stopping foxes’ earths was used | 


An old account- | 


9 


‘*ragwarde ’’ of one who stopped the foxes’ 
earths at Nuthall Park was 4d., 18 Sept., 
1524 (Vide Report on Midleton MSS., His- 
torical MSS. Commission), 


Witrrep H. Hotpey, 


UKE HUMPHREY: THE DEVIL 
(clix, 260).—I cannot explain the asso- 
ciation with the Devil, but can state that 
the Duke was Humphrey, Duke of Glouces- 
ter, youngest brother of Henry V, and 
Regent in 1422. He died in 1447, and 
although he was actually buried at St. 
Albans, Old St. Paul’s contained a_ tomb 
known as ‘‘ Duke Humphrey’s Tomb.’’ By 
an old custom the Thames watermen gathered 
at this spot every May Day, and sprinkled 
water and herbs on the tomb. The middle 
aisle of the old Cathedral was known as 
‘“ Duke Humphrey’s Walk.’’ An old Eng- 
lish proverb says: ‘Trash and trumpery is 
the way to Duke Humphrey.’”’ To understand 
the proverb, it should be explained that a 
man who was penniless and could not afford 
a meal, was said to be ‘‘ dining with Duke 
Humphrey.’’ Perhaps the saying originated 
with somebody who, unlike his ignorant 
contemporaries, realised that the corpse of 
the Duke was, like the meal, conspicuous by 

its absence. 

Witrrep H. Horpey. 


HARTON MONUMENT, KIRKBY 
STEPHEN: MALLERSTANG  (clix. 


244). — The following description is taken 
from ‘The Whartons of Wharton Hall,’ by 
the late E. R. Wharton, late Fellow of 
Jesus College, Oxford (Oxford University 
Press, 1898) : 

Sir Thomas Wharton (afterwards Baron 
Wharton) died 1566 at Healaugh, and_ lies 
buried in the little Church there under a 
splendid monument of Derbyshire marble. In 
Kirkby Stephen he has a still more elaborate 
cenotaph in Sandstone. On the top of each 
tomb are recumbent effigies of himself and his 
two wives, while on the sides are the figures 
and arms of his two sons and two daughters 
(Sir Thomas and Sir Henry, Joan Pennington 
and Agnes Lady Musgrave), and two Jatin in- 
scriptions, one in elegiacs and one_ in hexa- 
meters. At Kirkby Stephen, Lord Wharton’s 
head rests on the neck of a bull, ‘supposed 
hy the common people to represent the devil 
in a vanquished posture’ [Hence Lucifer not 
“ Lucy.” D. T. W.] and in reference to this, 
the following verses were written by Dr. Burn, 
the ‘ waggish ’ schoolmaster of Kirkby Stephen, 
joint author of the Standard History of Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland. 


Here I Thomas Wharton do lie, 
With Lucifer under my head: 
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And Nellie my wife hard by, 

And Nancy as cold as lead. 

Oh, how can I speak without dread? 
Who could my sad fortune abide? 
With one devil under my head 
And another laid close to each side. 


The Latin original of this disgraceful parody 


runs thus: 
‘Here lie I, Thomas Wharton, here both my 


wives; Eleanor has her place on this side, Anne | 
Lo, Earth, take back what is thine, | 


on that. 


| in the Orange Grove. 
| The Corporation of Bath... vigorously 
| opposed all schemes for extension, with the re- 
| sult that, excepting a few detached houses 
| beyond the West Gate, there was nothing on 
the farther side, until in 1707 George 'I'rim, a 
wealthy clothier, built a street named after 
him, when, to communicate with it, a bridge 
| was constructed over a ditch, and a second gate 
inserted in the North Wall. 


M. H. Donpps. 


the flesh and bones, and thou, gracious God, | 


into the skies what is thine, the Spirit.’ 
Davip T. WYLIE, M.D. 
Oxtord. 


NGLISH RENDERING OF FOREIGN 


PLACE-NAMES (clix. 210, 268).—The 


interesting reply of Pror. A. H. Cooper- 
PricHarp to Mr. Bortey’s query makes ref- 
erence to the hopeless muddle of place-names 
in English since the war, and the mention 
of Czecho-Slovakia reminds me that a great 
deal of confusion has been created in the 
minds of many travellers, by the complete 
alteration of place-names in the new states 
that have been created, or shall I say 
re-created. 

Here are a few examples: In Estonia, 
Reval has become Tallinn; Dorpat is now 
called Tartu; and Baltischport is Paidiski. 
In Poland, Lemberg is Lwow; and in Czecho- 
Slovakia Pressburg is Bratislava. 

The best plan for dealing with these varia- 
tions in maps and gazetteers seems to be to 
index or show both names, with the alterna- 
tive in brackets. 

The title Czecho-Slovakia Republic was 
given to the union of Bohemia, Moravia, 
Silesia and Slovakia by the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers in the Treaty of St. Germain, 
Sept. 10, 1919, so it can scarcely be called 
an English rendering. By the people them- 
selves it is called Ceskoslovenska Republika, 
but Czecho-Slovakia seems simpler for other 
nations, 

C. Tynpatt WutLcKo. 

142, Kinfauns Rd., Goodmayes, Essex. 


ALLS OF ENGLISH TOWNS (clix. 193, 
247, 263).—From Lewis Melville’s ‘ Bath 
under Beau Nash,’ pp. 76-7: 


Bath at the end of the seventeenth century 
was still a walled city, entered by four gates. 
... The position of these gates may he indicated 
by still existing streets: North Gate, demo- 
lished in 1764, was at the junction of the Upper 
Borough Walls with Northgate Street; South 
Gate, taken down in 1755, was at the top of 
Hare (now called Southgate) Street; West Gate, 
which was removed in 1766, stood at the bottom 
of Westgate Street; East Gate is still extant, 
beneath the back entrance to the Empire Hotel | 





NHREE CROWNS (clix. 227, 261).—There 
is near Salisbury a “‘ pub’’ called the 

| Three Crowns, in the village of Whaddon, 
; Which is close to the forest of Clarendon. 

I have always heard a_ story, and I 
believe it has been authenticated, that it is 
called the Three Crowns because three 
crowned heads of Europe had their lunch 
there. 

The story is, that Edward IIT had as pris- 
oners King David of Scotland, and King 
John of France, and had them at Clarendon. 
They were, of (course, political prisoners, 
and not locked up. He joined them there, 
and they had a hunt—I presume in those 
days, after red deer. They had a kill; and 
had their lunch where this ‘‘ pub’’ now 
stands; hence the name, 


JOHN BENETT-STANFORD. 


There is an old court in Dumfries called 
“Three Crowns Court.”’ 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


HE NAME VICTORIA (clix, 228, 263). 
—Following the reply of Str Witiram 
Butt at the latter reference, I may say that 
I recently saw hanging in the old Bell Inn 
at Tewkesbury, a framed engraving, pub- 
lished in the early ’forties, dedicated to ‘‘Her 
Most Gracious Majesty Victoria the First.’’ 
It would be interesting to know for how 


| long this title was used. 


J. LANpFEAR Lucas. 
The Mount, Northwood, Middlesex. 


This name is almost as common in countries 
where the language is Spanish or Portuguese 
as it is in the British Empire. The Romans 
in the Iberian peninsula sometimes called 
a place ‘“ Victoria’? to commemorate a 
triumph; Scipio, Agrippa, Septimus Severus 
did so, and the Portuguese and Spaniards 
have followed their example. Vitoria, the 
well-known town on the line from Irun to 
Madrid is, of course, a corruption of 


‘* Victoria,’ and the story goes that in the 
sixth 


century, the name was given by 
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Leovigildo ,a Visigothic potentate, 
place when he foiled a conspiracy of discon- 
tented Vascous. Modern research, how- 
ever, has shown that the place was called 
Gasteiz, a Vascon compound, 
‘“the hill of the encounter ’’ till much later, 
and that the name ‘“‘ Victoria’? was 
bestowed on a part of the town in 1181 by 
Sancho the Wise of Navarre. The Portuguese 
changed the name of Santo Antao, a seaport 
on the east, of Brazil, to Victoria, or, more 
fully, to Nossa Senhora da Victoria, after 
they had inflicted a crushing defeat on an 
Indian confederation in the year of the 
Spanish armada. 
the Argentine Republic, which derives its 
name from a victory gained by the Spani- 
ards over Indians in 1728. As recently as 
1882 the Chilians founded a town and called 
it Victoria to commemorate their successes 
against the Perunians in the preceding year. 

Near the Tower of Camarina there is a 
plain browsed by Sicilian cattle, and also a 
town, known as Victoria on account of a 
victory gained over the Arabs by Roger, the 
first King of the island. The history of his 
exploits is somewhat confused, but if it was 
the battle in which one hundred and 
thirty-six Norman knights are said to have 
routed 35,000 Saracens and to have slain 
three-sevenths of them, most people will no 
doubt agree that a feat so extraordinary 
deserves to be kept in perpetual remembrance. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
LDEST ARMY COLOURS STILL CAR- 


RIED (clix. 152).—The Madras Guards 
(Auxiliary Force, India) still carry their 


original colours presented when they were | 


raised in 1857; but I do not know whether 


they are the oldest carried by any regiment. | 


H. Buttock, 
Capt. 


ORTHERN WORDS: 
WANTED (clix. 152, 265).—It is rather 


curious that the only word for which Mr. | 


Sparkp has been able to suggest a definition 
(‘‘ oughletree’’) is the one I am myself now 
able to explain. In the first instance there 
was a doubt as to whether it was ‘‘ an oughle- 
tree’? or ‘‘a noughletree,’’ and as its first 
use was associated with horse-trappings, a 
relation of this kind was indicated. 
unlikely. The word is clearly ‘‘ noughle- 
tree.”’ 


Wigan Plea Books for 1653 :— 


to the | 


signifying | 


So too there is a town in | 


DEFINITIONS | 


A new | 
example of the word renders the inference | 


The following quotation is from the | 


rae On 3rd May 1637 the p[laintif}f sould 
to the said John in his lifetime one mentle. 
tree-ston at 2s 6d, and 3rd August 1637 white 
| strawe 2s 64, 7 lesser stones at 4d apeece 
amounting to 2s 4d, a noughletree at 1s vid, 
one iron hatch iis vid, one carett saddle 
iis vid : 

_ This most likely brings the word into rela- 
tion with house construction, and suggests a 
variation of ‘‘ newel-tre2’’ or ‘ newel-post,”’ 
‘“ nowel ’’ being a seventeenth century spel- 
ling; of ‘‘ newel.’’ 


Ag SB. 
Wigan. .* 
‘EWKESBURY MUSTARD (clix. 228, 


265).—A 1639 description of Tewkesbury 
mustard is to be found in ‘ Travels of Peter 
Mundy,’ ed. Temple, vol. iv. p. 20-22, to- 
gether with a chronological list of references 
to the condiment from 1597-1845. 


R. C. Tempe. 


ENNY OR TENNE SURNAME (cli, 

259).—Tennie, of Ross, All Saints. York- 
shire (see Register published by Brown 
Hull). 

Tenny, Sanborn. Born at Stoddard, N.H., 
Jan. 13, 1827; died at Buchanan, Mich., 
July 9, 1877. An American naturalist and 
geologist, professor of natural history at 
Vassar College, 1865-68, and at Williams 
College 1868-77, He wrote ‘Geology for 
Teachers, ete.’ (1859), ‘A Manual of Zoo- 
logy ° (1865), ‘ Elements of Zoology’ (1875) 
etc. 

Tenny, William Jewett. Born at Newport, 
R.I., 1814; died at Newark, N.J., Sept. 20, 
1883. An American editor and author. He 
edited ‘Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia’ 
(1861-82), and wrote a ‘ Military and Naval 
History of the Rebellion in the United 
States ’ (1865), and other works, 

ALFRED Sypney Lewis. 

Library, Constitutional Club, W.C.2. 


Tenny of Cornwall (vide ‘‘ Who’s Who,” 
1930).—The name (also in form Tenney) has 
long been fairly common in America, e.g. 
Samuel Tenney, American physician, 1748- 
1816. Sanborn Tenney, the geologist, b. in 
New Hampshire, 1827, d. in Michigan, 1877. 
Also Tenney of New York, and Tenny 
family of Hilton, New York, 1871. (Vide 
‘Who’s Who in America,’ 1930-1931). 
Tenny is merely a form of Denny. 

Witrrep H. Ho pen. 


’ 


The surname Tennis, presumably a variant 
‘of Dennis, occurs at Topsham, Devon, in 
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the eighteenth century. Reference may be | 
made to the Parish Register of Topsham, 
Devon, printed by the Devon and Cornwall | 
Record Society, pp. 296, 360. 


M. 


AWBONE OF WHALE AS ARCH (clix. 
136, 174, 197, 214, 242, 266). — I have 
seen several examples at different times; also 
a postcard delineating them. So far as I 
can remember there are a couple in Hobart, 
Tasmania, and J think that there was one 
at Watson’s Bay, Sydney. These bones are | 
frequently used for this ia in whaling 
locations, and no doubt there would be some 
near Durban in South Africa. 


Hersert J. Rumsey. 
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other they stand side by side fully clothed 
in ‘‘ Green O.’’ One of the ‘‘ boys’’ has a 
black beard, 
f’erhaps some correspondent could say if 
the tavern with its sign is still at Rochester, 
and give a description of it? 
H, Askew. 


HOPKINSON (clix. 137). — Although the 
following notes do not provide the precise 
information sought by A. C. K., they may 
provide clues for obtaining such. 
A West Riding family, the Hopkinsons, 
resided for some time at Lofthouse, near 
Wakefield. Here John Hopkinson, the 


| antiquary and Deputy Clerk of the Peace for 
| the West Riding of Yorkshire, lived. He 


| was born at Rothwell, where he was baptized, 


TEVENS OF COVENTRY: SILK PIC- 

TURES (clix. 8, 49, 176).—I was also 
interested in a note ve Stevens’s Coventry | 
ribbons. I have one at home in Australia 
with a dove and olive leaf, and ‘‘ Peace 
1807’? (date from memory, it might be 1803) 
repeated about every four inches on about a 
yard of ribbon. Another is a group of heads 
of different nationalities in an oval, Ano- 
ther ribbon was made by James Haywood, 
Coventry, on the ‘‘ smallest working loom in 
the world.’’ 

Hersert J. Rumsey. 


OOKS BOUND IN HUMAN SKIN (cel. 
459; cli. 68).—The following additional | 
notes will be useful. ‘Some Notes on the | 
Tradition of Flaying, inflicted in punishment | 
of sacrilege, the skin of the offender being 
affixed to the church-doors,’ by Albert Way 
(Arch. Journ, v. 1848, pp. 185-192) ; ‘ Human 
Skin nailed upon church doors at Hadstock 
Copford and elsewhere,’ by G. N. Maynard 
(Esser Nat, iii. 1889, pp. 292-295); ‘ More 
about Unknown London,’ by W. G. Bell, 
1921, 168-171. A fragment of skin from the 
door of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, is in the 

Guildhall Museum. 

J. ARDAGH. 


29 Nov., 1611, and was buried at the same 
place, 28 Feb., 1681/2. He left no issue. 
His father was George Hopkinson, of Loft- 
house (in parish of Rothwell), who married, 
as his 2nd wife, Judith, dau. of John Long- 
ley of Horbury. He died in 1650, and his 
issue were :— 

Elizabeth, bapt. 27 Dec., 1605; mar. Wm. 
Richardson ; no issue. 

George, bapt. 50 Mar., 1606; mar. Isabel, 
dau, of Robt. Abbot, died 1 Sept., 1669 (for 
issue see below). 

William, bapt. 24 June, 1610; died young. 

John, the antiquary (see above); left no 
issue, 

Richard and Thomas, bapt. 
16 April, 1615, and 30 July, 1617. 
bur. 12 Jan., 1635. 

Judith, died young. 

Jane, wife to Richard Richardson; died 
19 Oct.,, 1662. 

Mary, bapt. 3 Jan., 1620; wife to William 
Rookes. 

The issue of George Hopkinson (d. 1669) 
were :— 

John, bur. 12 May, 1670. 

George (the 1st), bur. 11 Nov., 1660. 

George (the 2nd), bur. 14 Oct., 1670. 

William, bapt. 12 Aug., 1663, heir to his 


respectively 


Richard 


| uncle John, died without issue, before Nov- 


‘OLK-SONG: ‘“‘GREEN GROW THE 

RUSHES, OH!” (clix. 243). — Some 
time ago there appeared in the Sunday 
Times a letter from Sir Rennell Rodd, stat- 
ing that there is, or there used to be, a) 
tavern in the town of Rochester, whose sign | 
might, when interpreted, give a fuller ex- 
vlanation of the ‘‘ lily white boys.’’ On one 
side two naked ‘“lily white’ figures are | 
depicted in what appears to be a bath tub, 
but which may be a cauldron, while on the 


ember, 1684. 

Francis, bur. 29 Nov., 1658. 

Isabel, bur. 14 Feb., 1682. 

Robert (1st), bur. 23 Dec., 1658. 

Robert (2nd), bur. 11 Jan., 1659. 

Anne, bapt. 28 Sept., 1658; mar. her 
cousin John Rookes, heiress to her brother 
William. 

There were evidently other Hopkinsons in 
the parish of Rothwell, for the registers from 
which the above have been taken also give:— 
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1642, April 10. Franciscus Hopkinson, 
sepult. 

1680, June 27. Susannah, d. 
Hopkinson, Lofthouse, bapt. 

1685, June 4. John Hopkinson, 
well, buried. 

1685. June 6. 

The antiquary’s 


of Richd. 


Anthony Hopkinson, bur. 
family was settled 


Priory, before going to Lofthouse. 


of Roth- | 


at | 
Foulby, in the parish of Wraby, near Nostell | 
In the | 
Wraby register there is (with others) the | 


| 


The Library. a 


The Church of To-Day. By P. Guetied: 
Smith, F. C. Burkitt and C. E. Raven 
(Cambridge University Press, 7s. 6d. net.) 


HIS volume is the third and last of a 
series on ‘The Christian Religion, its 
Origin and Progress’ which is being worked 
out by several writers under the general 
editorship of Dr. Bethune-Baker. Mr, 
Gardner-Smith, in the first part, deals with 





| the Church’s Faith and Ideal; Dr. Burkitt's 


following entry :— 

“©1573, Aug. 23. John Hopkinson and 
Agnes Swayle mar.’’ 

The information given above has _ been 
obtained from ‘ Walks in Yorkshire: Wake- 
field and its Neighbourhood’ (1871), by | 


W.S. Banks, who provides by means of foot- | 


notes a fund of valuable genealogical inform- 
ation. 
H. Askew. 


HE MAYFLOWER: LATER HISTORY 
(clix. 118, 215). — In the ‘ History of 


Newcastle and Gateshead,’ by Rrcuarp WEL- | 


FORD, dealing with the events of the seven- 
teenth century, there is an account dated 
Feb. 1, 1634, which states that about that 
time Henry Cock and Abraham Booth, mer- 
chant adventurers of Newcastle, freighted 
the Mayflower, 300 tons, John Taylor, mas- 
ter, with cloth, grindstones and coals, for 
Middleburg in Zealand. On the 12th, at 
midnight, she was boarded by a man-of-war 
of Nieuport, captain Simon Dansker, with 
seventy or eighty men, who turned her to 
Nieuport. Finding she drew too much water 
for that harbour, in most outrageous manner 
they stripped all the English of their clothes, 
and the ship of various necessaries, to the 
value of £300 and carried away the mer- 
chant, the master, and three more of the com- 


tion made. The ship subsequently arrived in 
the Thames. The 
were considered contraband by 
authorities. 
Would the ship concerned be the historical 
Mayflower ? 
H. Askew. 


province is the Church’s Worship, and Dr, 
Raven, in the third part, outlines the 
Church’s Task in the World. The series 
was designed originally for the use of the 
young, and on laying the book down one’s 
first feeling is a strong sense of the over- 
whelming difficulty of the enterprise. Each 


| of these treatises is admirable in its clear- 





ness of diction, but in the first—though it 
often carries one along most happily by its 
warmth and eloquence—many questions are 
raised which are beyond the power of an im- 
mature mind to grapple with to any purpose, 
and in the second, the problem of what should 
be told and what omitted has been. solved in 
a way that would best suit an oldish reader, 


As example of the former we would take ' 


the treatment of ‘ Dogma’; as example of 
the latter, the omission of or slight emphasis 
on much inthe progressive phases of Chris- 
tian worship which arrests the imagination, 
and the space given to the ancient forms of 
the Canon or the differences between the 
Prayer-books of 1549 and 1552. On a minor 
topic, but one pleasing to the young, that of 
Hymns, it is curious to observe mention of 
Toplady and Heber, and none of Cowper or 


: . | New » Ke r even . Mason Neale. 
pany to Ostend, till there should be composi- | Roa ot Rae sae Ses Se 


grindstones and coals | 
the Dutch | 


| whether as meditation or 
| formed at least as important 


NSWER TO RIDDLE WANTED (clix. | 
210, 247).—I found this riddle yesterday | 
in a manuscript miscellany; the date of the | 


entry was about 1865. The answer there 
given is ‘‘ A lie’’; but this seems much less 
appropriate than the ‘‘ O”’ suggested by your 
correspondents. 

RicHarp WATERFIELD. 


If history is in place (and we agree that it 
is) in an account of the Church’s worship 
of to-day, there seems a certain inaccuracy 
in making no reference to the position occu- 
pied by the saints in the worship of the 
Middle Ages. Again, the sermon, which 
instruction, has 
a part of 
worship as the reading of the lessons in the 
daily offices, is passed over in silence. Dr. 
Raven’s task the reader may guess to have 
been easier than that of the others. Save for 
occasional passages it is within the scope of 
youthful thought, and its vision of the func- 


tion of Christianity will surely be found 
inspiring. 


Ocroser 25, 1939, 
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a | 
The general Kditor’s Preface expresses | 
the opinion that such questions as ‘“‘Is 
Christianity a failure?’”’ ‘‘ though it has | 
claimed men’s allegiance for nineteen hun- | 
dred years, can it do so still?’’ ought to'| 
be faced by every one early. But the equip- 
ment proposed to enable the young thinker | 
to do this seems itself to furnish some argu- 
ment against any secure hope that such an | 
attempt would be effectual except among the 
few, Moreover, both argument and_ tone 
belong, if not altogether and throughout, yet 
frequently to apologetic, and _ occasionally 
suggest reserve. The sense of this is quick in 
the young, and apt to prove obscurely dis- 
concerting. 
Fight Victorian Poets, by F. L. Lucas 
(Cambridge University Press, 4s. 6d. net.) | 


HE ‘‘ Eight’? are Tennyson, Browning, | 
Arnold, Clough, D. G. Rossetti, Morris, 


Swinburne and Hardy. The Essays upon 
them, save Clough and William Morris, | 


were originally broadcast ‘‘ Talks.”’ 

As, according to the Introduction, ‘‘ Pas- 
sages have been added here and _ there 
throughout the book,’’ no reviewer can dis- 
cern which of the recurrent doses of pes- 
simism trickled through the wireless to 
Georges Duhamel‘s “‘ crowd in all its mono- 
tonous horror.”’ 

The book, as is unavoidable when a writer 
possesses brains, knowledge and no mean 
measure of discriminating taste, contains 
good, things well said, e.g. the final tribute, 
after drastic castigation, to Tennyson; the 
neat hit, ‘‘ How much of Clough’s final char- 
acter came to him from birth, how much 
from Rugby, only a modern biographer would 

rash enough to estimate ’’: and that 
bitter-sweet summary of classic professional 
misdirection— ‘* He loved again; he married ; 
and to make marriage possible, he-gave him- 
self up to sit in class-rooms, while Noncon- 
formist schoolmasters lectured before him on 
india-rubber and the Gunpowder Plot.’’ His 
plea for personality ( propos of Hardy’s 
work) is timely enough to justify the hope 
that it is not one of the ‘‘ added passages ”’ : 
“There are modern critics who harp without 
ceasing on the theme that the writer must 
eflace his personality: in their own case such 
abstinence may be easy; it may even be well- 
advised, but in the supreme authors of the 
world their personality is an ineffaceable and 
essential part of their work. ... And without 
it, all the brains in Christendom are 
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Unfortunately, the theme of the Introduc- 
tion, which, incidentally, owes an unacknow- 
ledged debt to Arnold’s essay, ‘The Study of 
Poetry,’ is not only acutely controversial, but, 
if it was essential to introduce it, is 
too lightly handled. The writer, like Arnold, 
asserts the speedily coming eclipse of religion. 
Both, though dissimilarly, offer poetry to 
fill the void; Arnold in Wordsworth’s phrase 
as ‘‘the breath and finer spirit of all know- 
ledge’’; Mr. Lucas, more drably, as that 
which can “ partly replace. . . the imperfec- 
tions of actual experience.’’ We find him 


| making, apparently broadcasting, statements 
| of positive ‘‘ nihilism,’’ which at present he 


cannot base on actual knowledge. How, for 
instance, could he prove this statement ?— 
a ‘‘tide ‘too full for sound or foam’... 
bore the old poet . . . out into the darkness 
He here exceeds 
Professor Julian Huxley’s recently proffered 
‘‘humanism,’’ which is to include ‘‘a 
reverent agnosticism concerning ultimates.’’ 
However, hope need not wither. Elsewhere, 
Mr, Lucas reminds us that ‘‘ There is no 
commentator like life’’: so, specially as he 
lacks neither wit nor humour, he may yet 
see how startlingly, even upsettingly, true 
that is. 

Modestly, he urges that ‘‘in a work of this 
size those who have a familiar knowledge of 
Victorian poetry can look for little new.” 
The difficulty lies surely not in the book’s 
size, but in the ungraded multitude of the 
wireless devotees, As a school needs 
‘‘grading,’’ so does Thackeray’s “‘great stupid 
public ’’; at any rate when the ‘‘ Human- 
ities ’’ are on the carpet: for, unlike cricket 
or the weather, they offer some intricacies. 
Could Mr. Lucas have spoken his mind freely, 
on these Victorians, to an understanding few, 
he could, to their profit, have compressed his 
quintessential criticism even into so small 
a book as this. 


Buckinghamshire Dialect. By H. Harman. 
(Hazell, Watson and Viney, Aylesbury. 
12s. 6d. net.). 


[X his editorial preface Mr. G. Eland tells 

us that hitherto no serious attempt had 
been made to record Buckinghamshire dia- 
lect. A few vocabularies had been printed, 
but dialogues had not been set down. The 
volume before us does precisely that, sets 
down dialogue—stories and talk in the actual 
local vernacular—without offering theories 
about it. Most of the conversations are what 
the editor calls ‘‘ artless and almost insipid ”’ 
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—though the latter adjective is unduly dis- | 
paraging—and, as he also remarks, are the | 


better, that is, the more evidently authentic, 


for being so, They are arranged in an alpha- | 
bet of the several place-names of origin, and | 
the year-dates of their taking down are given. | 

Mr, Harman deserves the gratitude of all | 
students of folk-speech for his timely rescue | 


of so much of it as remains, The resisting 
power of dialect, here as elsewhere, is some- 
what greater than appears at first sight to 
the outsider. For the people who speak it 
hand it on to their children and they all use 
it when together, though in conversation with 
those who speak standard English they do 
their best to speak conformably. Much 
patience and much tact had to be exercised 
by Mr. Harman in carrying, out his resolu- 
tion to get down specimens of the true local 
talk. He has brought together a fine har- 
vest. 
south and east of High Wycombe dialect 
has now been obliterated, and, to the west, 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


Nevertheless, he has to report that | 


where forty years ago dialect was strong, it | 


can only be said to survive in “‘ many traces 


. among the older people.”’ 
and 


vigorous are Gawcott, Stokenchurch 


Drayton Parslow. 


The parishes | 


known to our author where it is still most | jand” read Teeland. 


| 


Mr. Eland’s Glossary at the end of the | 


much interesting matter, 


comparison between 


volume contains 
and _ systematic 


the | 


entries and corresponding ones in the ‘ Eng- | 


lish Dialect Dictionary ’ would probably turn 
out to have been well worth while, 

The characteristics of the Bucks dialect 
have been grouped under five headings. One 
peculiarity is the common use of the plural 
in -en, in ‘* housen.”’ Tt is said that 
‘* pnlacen,’’ ‘‘ foxen ’’ and ‘‘ horsen ” are also 
heard. ‘‘ A” for ‘‘ have’’ would appear to 
be usual, and not only the old ‘‘ writ’ as 
past tense for ‘‘ write,’ but also ‘‘ frit”’ 
as past tense or past participle to “‘frighten.’’ 


‘““T’’ ig rendered ‘‘e’’ and the final “n’”’ | 


to possessive pronouns is generally heard. 
The most marked characteristic of this dia- 
lect is, however, the splitting up of the vowel 
sounds in some cases with reduction of one 
element to the neutral vowel soun4l, 
making one-syllabled words into words of 
two syllables. Examples are gai-aht for 
“cate’’; feeust for “‘feast’?; fu-wr for 
** four.’’ 

None of the dialogues, we think, will be 
found unrewarding, but two are of such 


| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 


| 





thus | 
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outstanding interest that they deserve to be 
known beyond the circle of researchers into 
dialect. One is the dialogue from Drayton 
Parslow, a rustic’s account of a famliiar 
ghost, supposed to be from the Wars of the 
Roses, who walks by a person’s side along a 
stretch of road in Salden carrying “ his ole 
feeace under his arm.’ This is excellently 
told, and, with some other like happenings 
which the tale brings up (day-time ghosts 
among them), counts as good folk-lore, the 
more precious because it records an appar- 
ently still living belief. The other is the 
account of how the Enclosure Act was 
brought to bear at Haddenham—again, very 
well set out, and in itself valuable enough 
to be placed among his documents by the 
social historian. We hope Mr. Harman will 
continue his linguistic work—combining it, 
as he docs, with so much skill, humour and 
sympathy both in the business of collecting 
and in his manner of presenting what he 
has collected. 


CORRIGENDUM. 
t ante p. 214, col. 1, last line, for “ TIre- 


Notice TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We cannet undertake to answer queries 
privately. 

Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article to which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume and page 
at which the contribution in question is to 
found. 

Wen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 

The Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of NS and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 


« 


THE 13th GENERAL INDEX to “ NOTES AND 
QUERIES,” covering the twelve volumes pub- 
lished between 1923 and 1929, (vols. 145 to 156) is 
now ready. The price is, as before, one guinea 
net, and subscribers are asked to send their 
orders at once to the agent from whom they 
obtain the paper. or direct to the Manager, 14, 
Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2. 
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